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FRANK I. PARADISE. 

THE EVIL AND ITS CAUSES. 

LAST year there was what might be called a distinct 
literary revival throughout the College, which was 
widespread, genuine and productive at the time of a 
marked improvement in the tone of the literary spirit 
among us. It was loudly proclaimed and warmly wel- 
comed by those who most keenly felt the need of some 
such reform ; and it was hoped and expected that it would 
prove to be the inauguration of a new era in our literary 
life, and not a mere passing spasm of enthusiasm. Possi- 
bly we talked too much of it and regarded it too much as 
a change accomplished rather than as a change begun. 
We certainly did expect too sudden and radical an im- 
provement in a community where, more than in others, 
reforms move slowly. Yet allowing for all this, the dis- 
appointment to anyone who is conversant with the facts 
must be most keen. 

We are not prepared to say that all last year's talk and 

professions and self-congratulations were mere empty 

nothings ; but still we have some plain and ugly facts to 

look in the face. And perhaps this is the most significant. 
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Last year there was a remarkably heavy competition for 
places on the Lit. board frona the class of 'eighty-eight. 
There were some dozen competitors and these men were 
the loudest in their professions of interest for the literary 
welfare of the college and of enthusiasm for literary work 
and study for its own sake ; and their contributions to the 
'eighty-seven board were voluminous enough to seem to 
warrant their professions. Since the election in January 
last not one of those men outside the five editors has ever 
handed in one article to any department of the maga- 
zine ! From the pntire Senior class we have received one 
contribution : a pfeem. Of all work received at least nine- 
tenths has been from the Junior class in competition for 
their election. 

Now these are very hard and very disagreeable facts — 
and we do not believe that they are at all exceptional 
facts — and looked at squarely and construed bluntly they 
mean simply this : that if it were not for the honor of a 
place on the board of editors the Yale Lit. would cease 
to exist ! Now at present the Lit. represents very nearly 
the entire productive literary activity of the College. 

But perhaps we find a less gloomy state of affairs when 
we turn to the passive, unproductive forms of literary life 
among us. Let us see ? There can be no more accurate 
tests of this than our conversation and our reading. The 
first test I think we may — had best — pass over in silence. 
It would go hard with him who should start out to-mor- 
row in the quest of a group of undergraduates discussing 
books, authors, or the representation of life ! And for the 
second test ; suppose we stand some Saturday afternoon 
by that long central table in the Linonia and Brothers' 
Library and watch the fast accumulating piles of books 
returned from the week's reading. Outside of the books 
that have been t^ken in connection with some College 
course, how often shall we come across a volume of even 
the lightest essays, the brightest history or biography or 
the most popular poetry — or of anything but a novel ? 
And of these novels how many shall we find in a day's 
watch of Thackeray or Eliot or Dickens or Meredith, or 
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even of Hardy or Payne or James ? Do you think one in 
a dozen ? You are more sanguine than I think you would 
be if you had tried the experiment. Do you think you 
could utilize the fingers of both hands in counting the 
undergradutes who have even a respectable acquaintance 
with the literature of England or their own country 
throughout its course ? I hope you may never have to 
try. 

I am not pessimistic in this matter, but I do not believe 
that any man in College can look carefully, and with open 
mind and eyes, about him without being driven to the 
conclusion that, generally speaking, there is no literary 
activity or spirit worth mentioning alive in Yale to-day ! 
That this is disgraceful is unquestioned ; that we are our- 
selves to blame for it is equally so. But we have not to 
bear the blame alone — the curriculum is, to no small 
degree, the cause. Let us see what it offers in the line of 
the encouragement of such a spirit among us. We will 
examine it in two divisions : the first, the required work 
of the first two years ; the second, the elective courses 
open to us during our last two years. 

During the Freshman and Sophomore years, by far the 
greater part of the work is put upon the study of the 
masterpieces of the classic literatures of Greece and Rome 
— ^and this simple statement would seem to point to a very 
great and powerful literary influence during these years. 
But we think actual experience has shown this deduction 
to be an unwarranted one. An influence in forming and 
correcting the taste these studies do most undoubtedly 
exert — but beyond this we do not think it goes. There 
are two reasons for this. The classics even when, as too 
seldom, really enjoyed and appreciated, do not seem to be 
regarded by the average student as literature in the same 
way as the works of English writers or even French or 
German. He cannot free himself from the old boyish 
way of looking at them as primarily text books — I think 
we can all remember the shock of surprise with which the 
thought first came to us that Caesar did not write his 
f* (Gallic War " for ws i^ our schools ! And in the S(econ<i 
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place, these Greek and Latin authors are not taught, dur- 
ing these years, primarily as literature — with a few notable 
and bright exceptions. I believe that a questioning of 
even the first division at the end of Sophomore year would 
elicit the fact that very few indeed in looking back over 
their college work in the classics, felt the literary part of 
the work as in any way prominent or characteristic. In 
the Sophomore year there is one course in English litera- 
ture running through two terms and taking up, during the 
first term selected essays of eight foremost essayists, and 
in the second term five of the plays of Shakspere. This is 
the entire amount of required work in English literature 
during the course. During this and Junior years each 
student is also required to write some half dozen composi- 
tions a year which are criticised by the instructor. If 
there is to be a vigorous, healthy, and active literary 
spirit throughout the College, it is during these years that 
it must be formed and to our mind we find discouragingly 
few and meagre provisions for either its formation or 
its encouragement. We realize, however, that these years 
are crowded already too full of the studies absolutely 
needful for the groundwork of a liberal education to admit 
of further required courses — though it might perhaps be 
questioned whether the interests of a liberal education 
were best furthered by requiring the student to spend an 
absolutely greater time upon one branch of higher mathe- 
matics (Analytical Geometry) than upon the entire litera- 
ture of his own tongue ! 

But let us take up the pamphlet of elective courses and 
look over the opportunities offered there to him who 
would pursue voluntarily the study of the progress and 
contents of English Literature. In Junior year he may 
take : a three-hour course in Spenser, Shakspere and 
Milton with outside readings in the authors of that period ; 
one-hour courses in Chaucer and the history of the 
English Language ; a two-hour course in Anglo-Saxon, 
and a two-hour course in the English Drama before 1640. 
In Senior year he may take in addition to these courses 
one three-hour course in the English literature of the i8th 
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and 19th centuries, with lectures. It will be seen that out- 
side of the two courses devoted exclusively to the study 
of Chaucer and the early dramatists, the entire history of 
English literature is covered in what is practically one 
three-hour course lasting through two years. What time 
or space can or does this afford for intelligent study of 
developments, movements, influences, periods — to say 
nothing of single authors or works. How can a man with 
these as his whole resources gain from the curriculum 
before graduation but the merest superficial, outside, un- 
intelligent knowledge of the literature of England — and 
the literature of our own land, with its Hawthorne and its 
Emerson and its Lowell and its Whitman, you cannot gain 
one glimpse of. We understand fully how much this is 
due to lack of funds and how little to a lack of regard for 
this study among the Faculty, but we also feel that even 
under these conditions we have a good ground for com- 
plaint. 

For even counting in the courses in Anglo-Saxon and 
Linguistics, we find an average oi six hours a week oflFered 
us in courses having any connection with English litera- 
ture during the last two years, while in the Ancient 
languages 'we have seventeen and a half hours available 
through each of these years, while in German we have 
seven and in French five and a half- — besides the constant 
required work in these subjects during Freshman and 
Sophomore years ! 

So much for the curriculum ; what does the Faculty 
offer us outside of it ? During the year we have a very 
great number of lectures on almost every subject ; sciences, 
philosophy, religion, political economy, art ; we have 
organ recitals and readings from authors Greek, Latin, 
German and French — but we have not since the winter of 
'84-*85 had one University lecture or reading in connec- 
tion with English literature. Then Donald G. Mitchell — 
who lives at our side and is ever generous and obliging — 
gave us the most delightful course of lectures on English 
authors. We have not heard him since. Prof. Beers' 
class room lectures on the literature of the eighteenth 
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and nineteenth centuries have impressed their scholarly 
and charming judgments and interpretations on all who 
have heard them, but we never hear him outside of that 
one course in Senior year. In the Scientific School we 
have, in the person of Prof. Lounsbury, one of America's 
first scholars in English literature, but we have never had 
the pleasure of hearing him in the College. New York 
and Hartford are within two hours* ride of us, but within 
the memory of undergraduates not one of their authors or 
literary men has been with us ! 

There is enterprise, push, enthusiasm in every depart- 
ment of the curriculum but this. The first of our two 
literary contests is made a farce by being restricted to 
men of high stand. The undergraduates are spiritless — 
are the authorities less so ? We clamor and long for a 
higher literary life, spirit, enthusiasm, but before we can 
have them there must be two changes. The undergrad- 
uates must arouse themselves to a sense of shame and do 
good work for the work's sake ; and the Faculty must 
encourage them and offer them greater, if not adequate, 
opportunities for scholarly and thorough study of the 
literature of the English language. 

Harold Russell Griffith. 
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THE LEGACY OF A RACE. 

THERE are some natures so constituted by heredity 
and the influence of environment that they are 
powerless in the grasp of their destiny. This element 
enters, in some degree, into every character; but there 
are few in whose blood the fatal characteristics have 
become so firmly rooted as to hold unquestioned sway 
over every action, even though the unhappy subject looks 
with horror and aversion upon those deeds of which he is 
the author, and for which he is alone held responsible. 
Of these wretched beings I am one ; and as I pen this 
confession, my soul turns with amazement and loathing 
from the contemplation of that to which it has been 
driven by the scourges of the Furies which were its birth- 
right. 

Our house was a proud and ancient 'one, justly noted 
for the beauty of its women and the bravery of its men. 
But its pride was its undoing. Scorning to stoop to an 
alliance with blood less noble than their own, the differ- 
ent branches intermarried until, inevitable result of such a 
course, the finer characteristics of the line were lost, while 
all the base and animal traits were transmitted in stronger 
essence to each succeeding generation, until, in myself, 
the unhappy survivor of all that noble race, they are at 
last concentrated in a power that admits no gainsaying, 
but holds me in a grasp of iron, and drives me to acts the 
blackness of which freezes me with horror, even while, 
from the strange duality of my nature, I gloat over them 
with an exultation comparable to no other joy on earth. 

In my boyhood I was like other boys, frank and gener- 
ous, chivalrous and lovable. The fatal errors of my an- 
cestry had not yet made themselves felt, but lay hidden 
and dormant, only awaiting my maturity to creep forth 
and wind themselves in deadly coils about my soul. As 
I grew toward manhood, I often woke from sleep bathed 
in terror, and full of an unspeakable and nameless dread 
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of something that I felt ever present with me, but which 
was as yet unseen; but gradually I recognized the fact 
that from my human nature was springing, in a hideous 
process of development, the serpent growth which was 
forever to be a part of myself, lop it as I might. The 
legacy of my ancestors was the fatal Nessus mantle of a 
nature steeped in evil, that clung ever closer with its 
poisonous folds, and that could never be thrown off from 
the tortured limbs. I felt myself like the monster of 
whom I had read, who, called into horrid existence by the 
foul act of a human being, but superhuman in strength, 
revolting in aspect, and devilish in nature, turned on his 
master, and wrought upon him an awful vengeance. For 
I was now irresistibly impelled to deeds that for refine- 
ment of diabolical ingenuity were marvelous, which I 
planned with the utmost deliberation, but which filled me 
with disgust and horror even as I wrought them. 

To the world I appeared not in my true nature. Dissi- 
pation had no charm for me. I was fond of society and 
the innocent pleasures of simple life ; I had a passionate 
love for nature ; music and art were my delight. It was 
my dreadful fate to see and choose the good, but to for- 
ever have the evil thrust upon me and made my own. 
Often have I been driven by despair at so awful an exist- 
ence to the brink of suicide ; but even with the poisoned 
draught at my very lips, I have paused, and deliberately 
chosen to live, for the sake of further crime, and the 
devilish delight of impressing the misery it was in my 
power to bestow. 

I had at first no taste for violence. It was no desire of 
mine to see a life cut suddenly short in its career of joy 
and hope, or blasted with the breath of despair. I was 
cunning enough to see that the keenest misery was to be 
caused in far other ways than these. I sought to poison 
the mind of friend against friend, of lover against his 
betrothed, to clog lives with hopelessness, to hang 
weights around the necks of the struggling, to visit the 
last moments of some despairing soul with suggestions 
that would lend additional bitterness to the cup of death. 
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At times like these, when I beheld the agony of which I 
was the author, and traced through all its successive stages 
the misery which I had poured upon mankind, my soul 
would rise within me with a fierce exultation that thrilled 
my whole being like wine, while at the same time I 
turned faint with hatred and loathing of myself, and 
longed for a blast of heaven's anger to shrivel me forever 
from the world, and lay my tortured soul at rest in the 
sweetness of utter annihilation. 

And now, in this horrid process of the evolution of a 
fiend, my desire took a new and more positive hue. Con- 
tent no longer to be the mere whisperer of hints, the poison- 
ous slanderer and purveyor of mental agony, I longed to 
take active part in some deed which should surpass all 
I had yet attempted. I would gain the affection of some 
trusting soul, teach it to love me and depend wholly upon 
me, and then, turning in mockery, would trample in the 
dust its innocent confidence, and leave it lacerated, for- 
saken, and desolate. At one of the social gatherings at 
which I was so welcome, and to which I was considered 
so great an addition, I had made the acquaintance of a 
young girl, who, save for her aged father, was alone in the 
world, and who showed signs of trust in my advice and 
confidence in my judgment in certain matters of business 
that caused me to fix upon her as the object of my in- 
human plot. To her, then, I made my addresses, gained 
her friendship, her regard, and at last her love. She 
depended wholly upon me; her father, now in the last 
days of his life, intrusted her with his blessing to my care, 
and not long after departed this life. We were now to be 
married as soon as the necessary arrangements were com- 
pleted ; I spared no pains to prove the depth of my sym- 
pathy and affection ; and my betrothed often declared that 
were she to be deprived of me, she would welcome death. 

The appointed day was now at hand ; and as I attired 
myself for the ceremony, my heart reeled within me at 
the thought of my diabolical cruelty, while at the same 
ypoment, impelled by the Other side of my nature — and, 
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alas ! the side by far the stronger, I laughed aloud at the 
success of my plot. 

The clergyman in his robes stood now at the chancel 
rail, behind him was the holy altar, the silent impress of 
many a solemn marriage vow, now about to behold the 
desecration of plighted word, the ridicule of faith, the 
tragedy of a human soul ; for as the grave question fell 
from the lips of the surpliced priest, I turned and looked 
for a moment in the face of my affianced bride ; then, with 
a heartless laugh that echoed like that of a fiend through 
the vaulted roof, I fled from the church. A swift horse 
awaited me ; in a moment I was safe from immediate pur- 
suit ; and in two days I was out of the country. 

My soul was now aroused to deeds of cruelty of more 
brutal character. The refinement of invention and elabo- 
ration of detail that had marked my previous devices were 
gone, and in their place came a thirst for blood. The 
thought of murder haunted me. I longed to compass the 
death of a human being in some manner more inhuman, 
more barbarous, than any of which I had ever read. I 
had become acquainted with a young student, who was in 
slender circumstances, and consequently looked upon with 
disfavor by the father of a young girl with whom he was 
in love. Frequently they had met by appointment in the I 

arbor in my garden, where they could converse safely j 

without fear of interruption. I placed before them, on , 

one of these occasions, some fruit, the parent tree of which 
I had watered with a poison of such a nature that, with- 
out harming the tree itself, it had impregnated it with its 
deadly essence. They both tasted the poisoned apples ; 
and instantly, so quick was the dreadful working of the 
agent, were seized with a tremor and pallor that were 
frightful to contemplate. Quick as thought, I threw ■ 

about each a stout cord, binding them to opposite sides 1 

of the arbor. And thus confronting one another, almost ' 

within reach of one another's hands, yet separated forever ! 

by a space impassable as the abyss of hell, the lover and 
his betrothed gazed with straining eyes of agony upon 
each other's struggles until death made an end ; while I, 
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the monster, the deliberate author of the awful scene, 
drank in with fiendish joy every detail of their suffering, 
even while the sight wrung from me cries of pity and 
horror ! 

Such a murder cannot remain long a secret. Even as I 
pen these lines, the tread of heavy feet sounds through 
the house. It is the police, mounting the stairs toward 
my room. The door will resist them for a few moments — 
enough for my purpose ; then as they burst it open, their 
eyes will fall upon the livid and distorted features of a 
corpse, sitting upright at the table, a pen in its fingers, 
and this confession lying before it. Edward C. Fellawes, 



THE MEETING OF THE WAYS. 

I. 

When April turned a tearful face 
To welcome in the happier May, 

And from the grave, prophetic days, 
That led me on my lonely way, 

The sunlight drew each solemn stole 
And virgin coif, I breathed the grace 

Of a new life within my soul. 

Once friendship's hand had dropped a seed, 
And watered it with tender tears, 

Not knowing, for the deepest need 
Has fewest voices ; but the years— 

The patient, kindly years — have wrought 
Their changes, and my germ has grown 

And blossomed past all hope or thought. 

II. 

Since, at the parting of the ways, 
I looked into those tender eyes. 

And felt the smile of friendship's grace 
Steal, like some breath from Paradise, 

Upon me, all my memory clove 
To one sad parting, till there came, 

O Golden-hair, thy white- winged dove. 
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O Golden-hair, thy white-winged dove, 

Across the hills of seven long years, 
Came with the message of thy love, 

Hid, like a heart, in doubts and fears 
Of some cold answer, for a trace 

Of bygone times still haunted thee 
As shadows haunt the dial's face. 



III. 

When full-blown roses drank the dew 
From out September's waning bowl, 

I found my life, my fate in you, 
O Golden-hair, but my dull soul 

Still clung about those misty days, 
When with another friend I stood 

And read " The parting of the ways. 



tt 



November came with chilly blast. 

And turned the landscape into snows. 
Deep buried lay the mouldering past. 

The year was drawing to its close, 
And with it all my lingering grief 

For a dead self. I found in thee 
A sweet nepenthe and relief. 

IV. 

Again the summer cast her flowers 

Adown each field and silent lane, 
And all the sunny morning hours 

The mischief winds chased through the grain, 
Ripe for the sickle, and my love 

Had found its voices. Not in vain 
Was the sweet coming of thy dove. 

O Golden-hair, we watched the dawn 

Come creeping up the purple East, 
Lone watchers, since the stars were gone 

To rest them when the darkness ceased 
To cumber ; for we knew the days 

Of peace were dawning, and our feet 
Should tread no more the parted ways. 

Hubert Wetmore Welts. 
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UNIVERSITY LIFE. 

By Herbert Augustine Smith. 

IT is a common criticism upon university education 
among those who have themselves never enjoyed its 
advantages that with most men it fails of giving any ade- 
quate return for the expenditure of time and money neces- 
sary for a college course because its studies are largely or 
chiefly those which can never have any direct bearing on 
the labors of after-life ; unnecessary to business men, use- 
less for professional men, afiFording a technical training to 
teachers in certain branches, and to mere pleasure-seekers 
a few pleasant lazy years of good-fellowship and luxurious 
idleness with just enough of work to avoid monotony and 
keep the capacity for enjoyment keen, but for men of pur- 
pose and activity an unprofitable and unwarranted extrav- 
agance. Such an attitude is paftly a remnant of the days 
when a higher education was only for the sons of the 
leisure class, partly an outgrowth of our vastly more com- 
plicated social and industrial system, which demands in 
each one a far more thorough and complete special train- 
ing. Yet it is to higher education if anywhere that we 
must look for escape from these two elements of hostility 
which constitute the greatest social dangers of modern 
times — the separation of classes and industrialism. It is 
only by laying in general development a foundation for a 
larger sympathy and broader views that we can hope to 
counteract the cramping and specializing tendency of our 
nineteenth century civilization. We are all miners, each 
driving his tunnel farther from the main shaft as he presses 
along his own treasure-vein to new acquisitions ; but we 
must be careful not to choke with dSris the passage 
through which alone is our communication with the com- 
mon centre, lest deprived of the pure air of heaven we 
fall a prey to noxious gases and the dead air which we 
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have corrupted with our own breaths. Only as we learn 
to see and keep in mind those fundamental and enduring 
truths which permeate and vitalize each part and in which 
all find their unity, to recognize the interdependence of 
every portion of our complex machine and the subordina- 
tion of the part to the whole, can we keep within us the 
living founts of generous and all-embracing humanity 
without which our souls will wither and grow dry under 
the narrowing and isolating influence of class or individ- 
ual prejudice. 

The greatest and most permanent value of a university 
education lies not in the curriculum ; not in the actual 
store of knowledge harvested for future use, nor yet in 
the mental drill and increased power and facility of appli- 
cation which it affords ; but rather in the intangible and 
indefinable influences which envelope and enter into our 
lives, the atmosphere which we are unconsciously absorb- 
ing all the time and which everyone who comes within 
the college walls must breathe. But before we can hope 
to trace these influences in their effects on the lives which 
come within their reach it is well briefly to consider some 
of the common traits and peculiar needs of young men. 

Of these common traits perhaps the most noticeable is 
a tendency to disbelieve, or at least to doubt, that which 
has previously been accepted without question. It is not 
the scepticism that sometimes comes ov6r men in after 
years when disappointment has soured their lives, but 
rather a change in the mental structure which takes place 
as the child becomes the man. To the child nothing is 
incredible because all thing^s are equally new and marvel- 
ous. For him every idle tale of giant and goblin is ter- 
rible because every day brings to his knowledge things to 
him as strange, things utterly unknown before to his lim- 
ited experience. Reason is an inductive process; it ap- 
peals to the past to tell of the future ; but it presupposes 
a collection of data from which to work, and therefore 
with the child authority must take its place. But grad- 
ually we learn to judge of things in the light of experience 
and to refuse belief to the remarkable. Education is dis- 
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illusion. One after another we see disproved the things 
in which we had placed implicit confidence, until we feel 
the ground . giving way beneath our feet. And now 
strangeness seems to us a proof of falsity. Childhood 
takes everything as axiomatic ; youth considers all a prob- 
lem, to be demonstrated before it can be accepted. 

To the youth pausing on the threshold of manhood, 
with eyes just ppening to his opportunities and strength, 
with new and broader views of things coming to him 
every day, and questions arising at each step which he 
must examine and answer for himself, come many dan- 
gers. In his impatience to be rid of the authority which 
he has outgrown, and exercise his new prerogative of self- 
guidance, he is in danger of throwing aside all deference 
to the judgment of others, all regard for the usages of 
society, all respect, all reverence. He is sanguine for the 
future but regardless of the past. Although his inexpe- 
rienced judgment must often err, he holds his own ideas 
against the world, and scoffs at every suggestion of com- 
paring results with others as a lack of independence. 
When one arrives at conclusions radically different from 
the views of society in general, however true they may 
seem to him, however correct the principles on which they 
are founded and the reasoning by which they are deduced, 
he will do well to weigh long and carefully before declar- 
ing himself right. The universal judgment of all good 
men against us is pretty good proof that we are wrong. 
True the world is far from perfect yet, but progress is 
slow, and no one man can so far raise himself above his 
age and surroundings, which hamper him in common with 
all other men, as to discover anything more than an insig- 
nificant addition to the great mass of truth. 

But of all this the young man takes little thought. The 
absolute faith of childhood has been supplanted by a dis- 
trust in everything foreign to himself. Failure has not 
yet taught him his own weakness and liability to error. 
He is intoxicated by freedom, and lest he may worship 
idols he makes himself a god. The tendency to Bohem- 
ianism is strong in every young man. If it is a character- 
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istic of university life it is in spite of, not by reason of, the 
spirit and influence of the university. This is wholly cor- 
rective. It provides a sort of panacea, applicable to the 
most varying and opposite affections. It is seldom indeed 
that we find a person who is not benefited by college life. 
It checks the over-development of certain parts, and rouses 
into activity powers that have been lying dormant. It 
wears away excrescences, and rounds the character into 
symmetry and grace. There is no antidote for conceit 
and over-confidence in one's powers and judgment like the 
close and constant intercourse with other men, to be found 
nowhere else in the same degree as in the university. 

The morally selfish man, too, will find in the same place 
the greatest benefit. No better opportunity could be de- 
vised for the forming of real friendships than that offered 
by our social life. The easy and familiar terms on which 
we live, the variety of temperament among those with 
whom we are brought into contact, and the absence of all 
class and wealth distinctions which in the outside world 
put such an impassable barrier between us and our neigh- 
bors, all combine to produce this result. It is impossible, 
save in rare cases, for a college man to lead a hermit life. 
The bonhomie and good fellowship of those about him 
exert too potent an influence, and draw him out of himself 
whether he will or no. Moroseness and misanthropy are 
impossible, and gradually, insensibly, the patient forgets 
himself in his interest in others, and exchanges his morbid 
and unprofitable introspection for broad and healthy mo- 
tives of living. 

But there is another side to the development afforded 
by college life which at first sight seems entirely opposed 
to and conflicting with what has just been said. I have 
spoken of the warm sympathy and close intercourse be- 
tween classmates which the university engenders ; I wish 
now to call attention to the peculiar solitude and seclusion 
of the student. Christ, after his entrance on His ministry, 
was led into the wilderness. There is a similar experience 
in the life of each one of us. As we enter into the birth- 
right of our manhood it is well that we should withdraw 
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apart for a season of especial thought, to look carefully 
and calmly over what is before us, to measure our powers 
and learn to know ourselves, to cast aside all unworthy 
motives and prepare ourselves to go forth to our life-work 
strong in high and noble aims and unity of purpose. Such 
a retreat our college life affords, an eddy in the stream 
which holds our bark for a time before entering on the 
rapids which lie just beyond, and enables us to prepare 
for the struggle which is to come. It is no mere preju- 
dice, the vaguely -defined sense of antagonism, or at least 
separation, which divides us from the outer world. We 
pass from the street to the campus and at once with a 
single step, we have left behind us the din and confusion 
of hurrying life, and walk amid surroundings all imbued 
with the atmosphere of scholarly retirement. Now and 
again some passing sound of louder clamor is borne faintly 
in upon our ears, but like discordant notes that penetrate 
to the ear of some heavy slumberer and disturb without 
arousing, it quickly dies away and is forgotten. 

But as our grand Prototype was tempted, so to each 
one of us must the same temptations come. First comes 
the inclination to yield to our physical passions ; and many 
there are who fall at this first step, and lose sight forever 
of the pole-star of their destiny to follow the delusive 
will-o'-the-wisp of pleasure. If this temptation is safely 
past there are yet others which return again and again : 
to use our powers in trivial and unworthy causes, to be- 
come quacks and charlatans who exert their gifts not for 
the discovery of truth but to cheat and deceive in the in- 
terest of individuals or parties ; or to yield ourselves to 
the guidance of personal ambition. There is danger that 
we shall fall. But we cannot avoid the encounter. In 
every station of life, guarded with whatever care, pro- 
tected by whatever love, the trial must come. And where 
are we likely to meet it with less danger than among our 
fellows, where we have friends struggling like ourselves 
and ready with quick sympathy to give what aid they 
can? 

22 
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But we must not forget in the enthusiasm and devotion 
which a discussion of our opportunities arouses to con- 
sider if there are not also some tendencies in college life 
which work for evil rather than good. It is not for us to 
close our eyes to them, much less seeing to attempt to 
cover them up, but rather to point out and discuss them, 
that we may be prepared to counteract their influence and 
as far as possible to remove their causes. To the writer 
nothing could be more noticeable or lamentable than the 
character of the work done in Sophomore year, when it 
seemed as though all true scholarly spirit as a vital influ- 
ence upon the class at large was extinct, and that among 
the few who worked for the work's sake the very posses- 
sion of this spirit isolated them from their fellows and 
thus lost them some of the greatest advantages of college 
life. But with the advent of Junior year is noticeable a 
marked and sudden change. Men who have hitherto been 
content with, only so much work as would insure the pass- 
ing of the next semi-annuals, or the sustaining of a certain 
position which their ambition demands, seem all at once 
to have totally changed their standpoint, and now seek not 
comparative but absolute excellence. There is no surer 
test of lofty motive than this, for it bears upon it the im- 
print of the divine. Through our poor human senses 
there comes no apprehension of truth in its broad entirety 
but only of particular manifestations of that truth ; we 
measure by referring to something else, an arbitrary unit 
which we have created ; it is the Omniscient alone whose 
standards are self-existent and wholly absolute. So as we 
struggle above the ignoble and commonplace toward that 
higher life the germ of which is enclosed within each one 
of us like the vital principle within the seed, there falls 
upon us a glimmering of light as sunbeams through broken 
clouds, and we begin very imperfectly to judge of success 
not by comparison with what other men have done but by 
wh^t it is in itself. 

The reasons for such a change at Junior year are vari- 
ous. The end of college life, hitherto but dimly antici- 
pated as some point far distant in the future, now begins 
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to force itself upon us as rapidly approaching, and tends 
of itself to bring about more earnest work. Manhood is 
beginning to assume its burdens. It is also worthy of 
consideration whether the practice of hazing may not be 
partly responsible for the tone of Sophomore year. The 
spirit of boisterousness and boyishness once loosed cannot 
so easily be put in check ; the key-note has been struck, 
and will continue to sound through the year. The tight- 
ening bonds of fellowship, too, are drawing us ; life in its 
full intensity and reality of the present has burst all at 
once upon our view ; it is to each one of us what the 
period of the renaissance is to modern history ; the age of 
perception, not of analysis, which comes afterwards and 
arranges and makes permanent the knowledge already 
won ; it is sufficient that things are, without seeking the 
reasons why ; now, when the very fact of existence is a 
pleasure most keen, we write our motto ^^dum vivimus 
vivamtiSy' and wish only to enjoy. 

But there is another cause, more powerful than all the 
others, for the change in the spirit of the work of Junior 
year, to be found in the entrance upon elective studies. 
Then for the first time men feel an intimate connection 
between their college and their future work, while the in- 
creased facility of intercourse and more intimate relations 
between student and instructor brings to bear a powerful 
intellectual stimulus in the personal contact with master 
minds. The quickening influence passes into the pre- 
scribed work as well, and, as it grows in strength, from 
man to man, permeating and animating the whole. If 
then we wish to lessen the puerility and increase the dig- 
nity of the earlier years we must extend to these years 
also, some portion of elective work. But how to do this 
without sacrificing the general and solid foundation given 
by the required work ? There can be but one way. Edu- 
cation may be divided into three periods. First comes 
the period of drudgery, slow and tedious labor spent in 
acquiring a knowledge of the external form that may 
enable us to read and understand the spirit which lies 
beneath, and this is preparatory work ; next, the process 
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of interpretation and development which deals with ideas 
and motive forces, and this is college work ; and lastly the 
time for detailed and critical analysis, for specialization, 
subdivision, classification, and this belongs to the profes- 
sional schools. The work of Freshman year is chiefly a 
review of elementary and grammatical principles, un- 
worthy of the name and protecting mantle of the univer- 
sity. It belongs to the fitting school — let it be relegated 
to its proper place. The work of the college from the 
very first day should be a stimulus, not a dragging weight 
upon the seeker for truth in its broad and deep signifi- 
cance. Our lives in their higher activities should be in it, 
living with it, radiating from it, not enclosing and encyst- 
ing it as a cold, dead, foreign body in flesh and blood. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. If it is necessary to do such 
work here because it cannot be done thoroughly elsewhere 
let us have a duly recognized preparatory course. But 
let us not set up a sham and cover it with the college 
name. 

Gathering its students as the university does from every 
portion of the land and from the widest diversity of ante- 
cedent circumstances and surroundings, and mingling 
them in an intimacy and on an equality of footing such as 
is to be found nowhere else, it becomes at the same time 
more cosmopolitan and more broadly representative than 
any other institution. It is here that are gathered to- 
gether the men who a few years hence are to be the 
leaders of thought. Seed scattered here if it takes root 
and thrives, will in a few years have been borne far and 
wide, for with each returning summer it is as when the 
bursting thistle blossom sends forth its floating down 
scattering far and wide the living germs. Thus col- 
lege sentiment is both a gauge of the present and a 
prophet of the future. We have, as we think, felt in our 
midst during the months that have passed the first stir- 
rings of a new spirit among us, the fluttering pulsations 
which seem to tell of a reawakening university literary 
life. It may be that our over-sanguine hopes have led us 
into self-deception. It may be that it is but a temporary 
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movement which will quickly pass away and leave all as 
before. But if it should prove that it is no delusion but 
the breaking of a new day in the history of the college, 
then may we not believe that it ha,s a still deeper signifi- 
cance? Surely if once such a spirit could gain a per- 
manent footing its possibilities would far outstrip all cal- 
culation. For it is in its very nature that it can be con- 
fined within no class or circle. Its subtle influence leaps 
from heart to heart, growing ever stronger as it goes, and, 
to attempt to check or limit its advance is to lose it alto- 
gether. Not merely within the walls of the university 
will it be felt ; rather here is the heart which sends the 
quick blood throbbing through each artery to the most 
distant member. Is it not then possible that these are the 
first signs of a higher and broader national life, the red- 
dened east that tells us of a day when we, as a people, 
shall have passed beyond the utilitarianism and gross 
materialism which knows only the external and the pres- 
ent and can measure by no other standard than a cash 
account, toward a loftier conception of our duties and a 
fuller appreciation of the possibilities implanted in us ? 



-♦♦♦- 



THOUGHTS FROM A PREFACE. 

I SUPPOSE that, in one way, or another, every worthy 
life is the expression of a life-purpose ; a purpose sprung 
from some deep spiritual conviction and sequent over- 
mastering desire to do and to be something worthy ; a 
purpose based on the fundamental necessity of life-recog- 
nition not only from the tribunal of Divinity, but from 
the more biased judgment seat of men, who, neverthe- 
less, in so far as they themselves are the embodiment of 
reasonable virtue and earnestness, are capable of en- 
couragement and cooperation. How can a life be use- 
ful if it finds no recognition of its purpose ? We do not 
say acquiescence. Small acknowledgment there may be, 
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yet some acknowledgment, some appreciation there must 
be, or the life is useless to all but itself. Yet, though an 
ideal be Utopian enough and cause a struggle that is futile 
so far as the attainment of its prime object is concerned, 
yet martyrdom in all its glorious images has ever been 
and must ever be an inspiration that shall somewhere take 
hold on thoughtful, reasonable men and find a harvest. 

We love one who blindly follows and dies for an ab- 
stract principle, but our love is mingled with sorrow, 
since we look far down into the hearts of things to the 
result of a proper application of such force and sacrifice. 
Does the reader of " Camille ** ever pause to consider 
why his soul is so wrought upon, why all obscurity of 
thought or suggestion is trampled beneath the feet of his 
strong sympathy? Seldom, we think, for the feeling is 
perfectly natural and is the most undeniable and axiomatic 
proof that deep down in every human soul is the divine 
string that needs but some slight touch to make us feel 
the world akin. Why, oh ! why, we ask, was all this suf- 
fering wasted? Why, like a little child, should it have 
reached out its hands to catch only thin air? But with 
all our questioning we are bound to reverence it, looking, 
as we have said, far away to a result that might have been 
and was not. 

So in real life we find Shelley imbued, intoxicated 
with the ideas of Condorcet and Godwin, without the 
calm deliberation of a philosopher, blindly and implicitly 
trusting a fair falsehood. " Beautiful and ineffectual 
angel,** says one, "beating with his wings the luminous 
void in vain ;** but yet not wholly in vain. To be sure the 
ultimate source of all human wretchedness and misery is 
traced by the enlightened scientist of to-day far be)^ond the 
most tyrranous political system, but in Shelley's time 
the energetic explorers had gone no farther up the stream 
than the spot called Law and Government, and there they 
thought they found that hidden miasmatic spring, and 
toiled and suffered to choke its life and died in the toiling 
till men said, " There is a deeper source. Let us seek it 
out.*' 
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It would be but the repetition of a truism to say that 
the highest life-purpose results in the greatest usefulness. 
We all agree to that. Nothing but self-love or folly could 
make us believe otherwise. But we trip upon the means 
to usefulness ; ah ! that is the sad thing. Who can apply 
the tools of a carpenter to watchmaking ? Painfully ab- 
surd any such attempt, however assiduous and devoted. 
We cannot set diamonds with a jackscrew. But that is 
just what Condorcet and Godwin and Shelley and a 
thousand others ..have tried to do, have made it the one 
thing in their lives to accomplish, and the diamonds have 
ever lain loose-scattered for the men and women who had 
the microscopes and hair-fine wrenches. 

With what serene delight and positive satisfaction one 
views a symmetrical life, a life unblotted, unannihilated by 
gross inconsistencies between purpose and means, between 
task and tool ! We loved and wept over sacrifice misap- 
plied, but the normal suffering and abnegation we bow 
down to and reverence, and in one instance that happened 
some eighteen hundred years ago we worshipped it and 
adore the memory of it still. We feel the necessity of it, 
nay, long to have it go on. We reach out, almost un- 
consciously, to catch its spirit to us that it may dwell in 
and become a part of us. 

Such a life was that of Elizabeth Browning. Firmly 
believing that poetry is the truest tongue of the poetic 
soul, and that the poetic soul is what Emerson calls the 
"universal ** soul — a common divisor, so to speak, of every 
life from highest to lowest, containing all the true feeling, 
the true thought, the true everything in human nature, — 
she strove to speak in that tongue the sum of life which 
had taken definite form in her mind, and, by her larger 
grasp of truth, to put truth into the hands of those who 
had seen its figure in the indefinite distance but neverthe- 
less had seen it, that thereby they might behold it face to 
face and know it for evermore. 

It matters little whether we take the " Vision of Poets ** 
or " A Drama of Exila," or " The Ryme of Duchess 
May,** each is the expression of exalted thought, each 
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radiates truth. And beneath all, like a swift undercurrent 
that is hidden but none the less felt, glides the spirit of 
this sweet woman, beautiful, effectual, entire, not flowing* 
in upon the tide of momentary sentiment only to flow out 
again, but constant, self-abnegative, self-forgetful. 

We have moreover from her own lips a cleverly-defined 
statement of her life-purpose, placed in a little preface 
written years ago, and called forth particularly by the 
publication of " A Drama of Exila." Here she makes an 
d priori defence against certain supposed and expected 
criticisms, dwelling with particular stress upon that most 
salient point in the conception of her work, namely, the 
likeness of the poem to Milton's epic. Nothing can sur- 
pass the true womanly delicacy of her gentle, yet firm, 
self-assertion. There is no assumption, but there is the 
sublime positiveness and quiet, exquisite courage that can 
come only from absolute confidence in the righteousness 
of a purpose and its development and, because of the truth 
that is in it, the necessity of its reception. 

" I have tried," she says, " to express my views of the 
mission of the poet, of the self-abnegation implied in it, of 
the great work involved in it, of the duty and glory of 
what Balzac has beautifully and truly called ' la patience 
ang61ique du g6nie ;' and of the obvious truth, that if 
knowledge is power, suffering should be acceptable as a 
part of knowledge." Sweet soul! We close her little 
book, assured that her words were written deeper and 
more durably than on the printed page, yea, clearly and 
unmistakably in her life ; and feeling, too, as the old 
painters must have felt when they placed a halo above 
some sainted forehead, that there was a presence alto- 
gether worshipful and divine. Hubert Wetmore Wells, 
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SAPPHO. 

On the Lucadian rock dark Sappho stands, 
No longer " sweetly smiling, violet crowned." 
Her dark locks streaming in the rushing wind 
Flow back dishevelled, and her wild, deep eyes — 
Eyes that erstwhile had shone with sweetness, love 
And tenderness — are dimmed by tense despair. 
The wild winds moan around the bleak, bare rock. 
About whose jagged base the breakers roar ; 
Above, behind her, whirl dark, angry clouds ; 
But far adown the western sky the sun 
Hangs hot and blazing, as if he would seek 
To plunge his burning cheeks deep in the sea ; 
The west is one vast fire, seething, red. 

She clasps her l3rre ; at the trembling touch 

The wreath that hung around it, crackling, falls, 

Dry and withered — naught but shriveled leaves. 

Her fingers trembling o'er the strings awake 

Soft strains, tremulous, low, slow and sad. 

Anon the sound grows louder, louder still — 

And list ! A voice is raised amid the rush 

Of whirling winds and waters — loud and shrill — 

" Moan, moan, ye anguished, wailing winds ; 

Beat on thy ceaseless dirge, oh, cruel sea ; 

Ye cannot strike a note of woe more deep 

Than echoes in my bosom — Love is dead." 

And still the strains grow wilder, wilder yet, 

Until with sudden strident clang, a string 

Snaps — The song has ceased ; the very winds 

Are hushed. " Thou too ? " she murmurs. From her hands 

The lyre falls, and crashing down the clifif 

Is shattered on the cruel rocks below. 

The burning sun is sinking 'neath the waves 

That seem to boil and hiss at his hot breath ; 

The clouds are hastening on to blot him out 

Behind their sable curtain. Now she leans 

Her trembling form against the cold, bare stone. 

Her hands are tightly clenched, her dark eyes gleam — 

" Oh, if thou hadst but loved me — hadst thou loved — 

Why should I cling to life, its sweetness gone ? 

Why should I linger? Oh, sweet Death ! sweet Death !" 

She stands a moment at the brink, and casts 
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A hurried glance upon the seething waves 

That boil around the rocks below, and then — 
***** 



The waves a moment part — again they close 
Around their treasure. 

Now the sun has set 
And darkness weaves o'er everything a shroud 
Of gloom and silence, dreary, dull and dead. 

H, L. Pangbom, 



>♦< 



A LITERARY OPPORTUNITY. 

Vanity of vanities^ all is vanity — of making many books there is no end — 
and there is no new thing under the sun. 

THE echo of these words, freighted already with the 
sad experience of ages at the time when they were 
written, has not died out nor even grown fainter in our 
own. The baleful pessimism so characteristic of this 
century has penetrated into every part of the literary 
domain, and now an aspiring mind, seeking to accomplish 
some work of value to men in this field, hears only endless 
variations of the old time conclusion — the world has 
books enough, to write more is " vanity, and vexation of 
spirit.** Many superficial inducements, indeed, there are 
to a literary career, high social position, possible material 
gain, and the rest ; but the true heart needs more than 
these. If more be wanting, then will it turn aside into 
other fields, w^here a humbler, perchance, yet more last- 
ing and real success may be achieved. To examine briefly 
some of the positions taken by the pessimists, and to show 
that their strictures are neither universal nor absolute, is 
the purpose of this study. 

I. 

Life is a suggestion and a reflection. " We are a part of 
all whom we have met " in the sense that the influences 
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of our training and environment are constantly evident in 
action, word or thought. Nay, more, in our characters 
we reflect the likenesses of those who lived generations 
before we were born. Yet, in proportion to its develop- 
ment, every mind possesses a subtle individuality giving 
rise to new ideals of beauty and perfected growth. 

It is, perhaps, not too broad a classification of the 
world's literature to say that its full scope is included 
within some form of treatment or another of these two 
inherent qualities of human nature. In the earlier stages 
of every nation's intellectual growth we find its literature 
treating mainly of the reciprocal relations of man to his 
fellows, to nature and to God. As thought matures and 
deepens, the significance of individual types is increasingly 
recognized ; literature becomes penetrative, introspective, 
analytic. Recognizing these two principles in the evolu- 
tion of literature, we can gain a truer estimate of the 
present situation. It is simply that literature has arrived 
at the end of a stage in its development and is passing 
into another. As great minds of a few centuries ago 
found incomparable models in some departments of liter- 
ary work, some avenues of thought exhaustively treated, 
and, recognizing the need and longing of the age for 
something beyond and higher, turned to " things unat- 
tempted yet in prose or rhyme," so, in our day, that 
form of literature which, from its central thought, is some- 
times called " individualistic " seems to have reached its 
limit of development. The deepest, truest things that 
man can find or say about it seem to have been said, and 
the human mind craves instinctively for a change. Hence 
the wide-spread pessimism which always attends the 
decay and passing of the old, and the coming in of the 
new. 

One strong evidence of the exhaustion of thought in 
this field of literature, is noticeable in the reaction which 
has taken place against its chief, though not its necessary, 
expression, the ideal. The tendency of this reaction, 
falsely called realism, is neither difficult nor pleasant tq 
?9e, " To paint the mortal shame of nature in the living 
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hues of art," as the laureate of the pessimists puts its, is 
about as far removed as possible from the spirit of truth, 
the greatest of realities. Seeing the inevitable trend of 
this class of writing, and the soulless characters of it chief 
exemplars, one recognizes the burning truth in Carlyle's 
outcry for " one living voice amid such jabberings of gal- 
vanized corpses — Ach Gott !" If this were all, and liter- 
ature were to lose what has been its life since the begin- 
ning, the recognition of the spiritual, then were further 
progress impossible, and we might well think that the end 
had come. To us it rather seems that this present ten- 
dency, like the mists that arise at dawn, will pass away 
under the powerful light of that better literature which 
is to be. 

Strangely, perhaps, the most discouraging feature of 
the period is the vast extent of its literary production, or 
rather the prevailing character of the mass, in which we 
see all too plainly the signs of decrepitude and waning 
life. If Swift were living to-day, need he go so far as 
Laputa to find a literature which, in its nature and quan- 
tity, suggested machine production? Under various 
forms and disguises the old models are followed, and the 
ideals of the past are presented anew, but the animating 
spirit of the originals is absent. Thus stereotyped expres- 
sions come to prevail, with a great increase of words and 
diminution of thought. Even the noblest conceptions are 
" staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into commonest 
commonplace," until, amid all the cant, and shams and 
unrealities, we sometimes feel like saying with the despair- 
ing laureate : 

" Let us hush the cry of ' Forward * till ten thousand years have gone." 

The test of the great mass of present literature is sug- 
gested in the almost universal opinion of thinking men 
that it would be inestimably better for the human mind if 
the largest part of it could be destroyed and more undi- 
vided attention given to the works of the masters. Surely, 
this rattling of the dry bones is the strongest appeal for 
the inspiration of a new life. Whether the gloom fast 
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gathering over our literature heralds, as the pessimists 
say, an endless night, or is but the precursor of a brighter 
day, there is still some ground of hope left to earnest men, 
in this transition period, who, catching some rays of, per- 
haps, only reflected light, would give them back to the 
world fearlessly and clearly, for : 

" As the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day." 

II. 

There is, at present, a problem, absorbing and involv- 
ing all others, as old as man, yet now assuming new and 
unknown features. This problem is the social question in 
all the height and depth and breadth of its present signifi- 
cance. About it are clustered the aspirations and the 
fears of the greater part of mankind to-day, and upon its 
solution depends the future of the world. In the study 
and recording of the form which this question is now tak- 
ing lies, it seems to us, the great literary opportunity for 
the men of our time, and above all, of our country. As 
the ancient Hebrews gave the highest expression to the 
religious side of man's nature, the Greeks to the concep- 
tions of beauty and grace, the Romans to those of strength 
and force, so this chosen graft of the Teutonic stock seems 
peculiarly fitted for the settlement of the question, whether 
. every man has "certain, inalienable rights,** in other words 
the right, so far as in his power and nature lies, consistent 
with the rights of others, to the free, unhindered use of 
the possibilities involved in " life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.** This is the real equality which is the un- 
derlying aim of the social movement, the great principle 
toward the realization of which man has been coming 
nearer since the time of Jesus Christ, and which is finding 
its culminating expression in this country. The compre- 
hensive power of this truth becomes more evident as we 
see how the great struggles in our history have been a 
series of approximations toward the higher conception 
and wider practice of the principle stated so clearly and 
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fully at the very beginning. The end, however, has not 
yet been reached ; indeed, it is becoming ever clearer that 
this principle is about to undergo a test more searching 
and conclusive than any to which it has yet been sub- 
jected. It would be well if all observing minds in our 
land to-day would carefully ponder the nature, extent and 
meaning of the struggle, not coming, but already begun. 

Twenty years ago few persons would have admitted 
that this country had a social question. Indeed, before 
one part of the question had been forever decided, men 
could professedly believe in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and hold slaves. Anomalies, hardly less strange, 
exist to-day. Now, as then, there is a great apathy and 
ignorance in the minds of the people in regard to this 
supreme question. Few realize that " a marvelous war is 
now being waged in the heart of modern civilization ;*' and 
fewer still that this same struggle is eating its way deeper 
and deeper into the inmost life of our own land. 

Among the immediate causes are the irresponsible 
corporations, the great monopolies, the injustice and per- 
fidy in " high places," in fact, the usual expressions of the 
tendency, seen throughout history, toward the centraliza- 
tion of wealth and power in the hands of the few to the 
exclusion and oppression of the many. This tendency 
has not yet gone far enough to gain complete or general 
recognition, but the rapid growth of that material pros- 
perity, which has been one of the greatest influences in 
the corruption and ruin of other republics in the past, is 
hastening it on, and should present influences prevail, the 
final outcome is plain. We pride ourselves, and justly, in 
our democratic institutions. But, not even the blindest 
optimist can evade the fact that it is more difficult for 
an honest laboring man, however skillful and enterprising, 
to better his condition to-day, than it was a generation or 
two ago; that there are many courts in the land where 
the poor man does not stand on an equal footing with the 
rich ; that in many state legislatures, and not infrequently 
in the highest, the money of great companies can thwart 
justice and obtain unrighteous privileges ; nor that these 
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and similar evils are on the increase. Shall we shut our 
eyes and repeat the death warrant of the future, " After 

us — r 

Back of the whole question is the deep-seated, unsatis- 
fied longing of the great masses "to live the lives of 
men," the struggling, often without knowing how or why, 
to gain those necessities of physical, mental and spiritual 
life, essential to complete nourishment and growth. 
Where the laborers " have a grievance '* they deserve 
the sympathetic cooperation of all truth-loving men in 
securing lawful redress. Where their grievances are im- 
aginary or amends are sought in dangerous ways, while 
we must see to it that the laws, necessary to the safety of 
all, are unflinchingly maintained, we should not be too 
quick in throwing all the blame on those reaching out in 
the darkness for unknown light, nor too slow in remov- 
ing, so far as in us lies, those things which "cast the 
shadows," and, perchance, may not entirely free us from 
some share in the guilt. 

Among the numerous and peculiar complications affect- 
ing the social question, at its present stage of develop- 
ment in this country, perhaps the most important are: 
the still rather chaotic state of class-feeling and the intro- 
duction of foreign influences. It is not so very long ago 
since most of the large manufacturers, railroad magnates, 
and great capitalists in general, were themselves poor 
men. This has a two-fold effect. There has not yet been 
time for class lines to be very distinctly drawn. How- 
ever, in the great cities of the east, they are now quite 
apparent and constantly deepening. In the more con- 
servative country districts they are much less marked, 
though even here increasingly recognized. That this 
tendency may be met and conquered by the common- 
sense and integrity of the country people constitutes one 
of the greatest hopes of the nation. Moreover, the rela- 
tions between capitalists and laborers are still, in many 
cases, intimate. Notable instances exist of honorable 
men, who have gained their fortunes by fair means, and 
are cooperating with their workmen, so that the latter are 
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obtaining a just share of the profits and are treated like 
men, not like machines. If this spirit were universal, 
with the solution of its greatest feature, that of labor, the 
social question would now be practically settled. Along 
some such line as this it must be settled, but anyone tak- 
ing an unbiased view, would hardly dare to affirm that 
the majority of railroad, manufacturing and other capital- 
ists were working on or toward such a basis. 

Tt would be impossible to estimate to what a wonderful 
extent the decision of this question has been aflFected by 
immigration during the last few decades. It would seem 
as if the mysterious . providence, which has ruled the fate 
of nations, had destined that in this decision, we, as rep- 
resentative of the world, must take into account not only 
those features of the question naturally developed in our 
own system of government, but also those engendered by 
all others, so that it might be settled in its entirety and 
forever. 

Dark and threatening as is the outlook, there is no just 
reason for despair. 

" We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel- 
In what a forge, and, what a heat, 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ; 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 
Are all with thee." 

Those sacred principles wrought into and throughout 
the frame of our institutions, made doubly dear by much 
suflFering and toil, have not yet lost their power. The 
light of a pure religion still casts brighter beams than 
have been granted to any other nation in a like crisis. 
The approaching storm may and promises to be more 
severe than any in the past. Not confined to one section, 
it may, as our 'greatest general has foretold, sweep 
throughout the land, not sparing the smallest hamlet. 
Yet there is no little comfort in the fact that two similar 
trials have been successfully endured, and we have reason- 
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able grounds for the hope that this, in the end, as have 
the others, may contribute to the unity and stability of 
our country. 

III. 

The opportunities for work suggested by even a brief 
study of this momentous question embrace, in their 
scope, almost every form of unselfish human activity ; 
their important bearing on literature is obvious. Like all 
opportunities, when truly apprehended, they offer, in 
themselves, an inspiration and a hope. As the present 
stage, in this country, of the question we are considering 
is but the outgrowth of all previous history ; so, it is safe 
to say, the literature of the future will be moulded largely 
by that of the past. Enriched by the deeper knowledge 
of human nature and its governing laws gained through 
the " individualistic " movement, it can return with re- 
newed life to the consideration of those mysterious ties 
which bind all men to each other, and which find as yet 
but partial expression in human society and govern- 
ment. The individual will still be considered, but with 
truer conceptions of the relation between it and the state, 
and out of the complete union of the two lines of thought 
noted at the beginning of our study may arise, though we 
can but dimly conceive of it now, a literature of stronger 
life and nobler form. The wide growth of politico- 
economic thought during the present century, so far 
from tending to exhaust research in this field, has rather 
served to open it up and to clear away some of the ob- 
structions to its study. Perhaps, our eyes have been 
blinded to the wealth of the opportunity presented in the 
social question by the idea that it could be approached 
only through the scientific consideration of dead facts and 
often more lifeless statistics. 

The educated man, as Carlyle says, stands to-day in an 
arsenal with all manner of literary weapons ready at his 
hand. It is the beauty of our education, if a true one, 
that it shows us which of these weapons we are best fitte4 
to use and the adaptation of ^ach to certain pnd$T Tb^ 
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opportunity existing at present is no less brilliant than the 
one seized by the author of Uncle Tom's Cabin or the 
Bigelow Papers, works destined to immortality not only 
for their intrinsic merit but also for their significance as 
historic forces. The life of the lower classes, in other 
lands so wonderfully pictured for all time by writers like 
Dickens and Hugo, has been but lightly touched upon by 
great minds in our own. It may be well, that even the 
least significant of the foibles and passing fashions of the 
ilite should have their own place in literature, but how 
much more important a one should we give to those uni- 
versal touches of our nature, which, though confined to 
no class or station, find in every age peculiarly rich and 
powerful expressions among the poor and lowly? The 
effect of the social movement on history and the relations 
between the two in the immediate future are seen in the 
ever more important place which is being given to sociol- 
ogy. In magazine or journalistic work, in essay or 
treatise, there is, certainly, abundant room, among num- 
berless other opportunities, for making more clear to 
popular apprehension the relation between progress and 
morality, between immorality and poverty. One import- 
ant side issue of this social question, which we may term 
the " mob-spirit," a hydra-headed monster seeming at this 
time almost omnipresent, has found hardly no apprecia- 
tive treatment in literature at all. While natural phe- 
nomena, far less wonderful or terrible, have been studied 
and portrayed from every standpoint, this tremendous 
force, unknown, at times irresistible, as it were the con- 
centrated insanity of multitudes, still awaits the eye and 
hand of a master to adequately explain its nature and 
reproduce its form. The reverse of this force or rather 
its utilization, under the general term of cooperation, 
opens up a vast field of possibilities, whose study and im- 
provement offer far more valuable and wide-reaching 
results for the race than such material triumphs as steam 
and electricity. Amid all the prosaic conditions of our 
time, the aims and wants of the people — ever the inspira- 
tion of the noblest ppetry--which enter deeply into this 
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social question, are as strong and true as when Burns or 
Milton gave them form, could we but see them. As we 
study this question, the great need of all forms of literary 
work becomes more apparent and the ever growing ap- 
peal begins to strike upon " the chord of self, and tremb- 
ling pass in music out of sight." 

With clear vision and deep earnestness let those who 
hear the trumpet-call take up this " cross of the new 
crusade." The struggle is the same that has animated 
the poets, and prophets, and strong souls of all ages. It 
points forward to the time, 

" When the war drums throb no more, and the battle flags are furled. 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world." 

No true word, no sacrifice can prove in vain, but all 
half-hearted measures, dallyings, subterfuges are worse 
than useless. Whatever our prejudices or our likings we 
must not shrink from declaring our full message of truth. 
It will not, however, suffice to tirade against the shams or 
the faults of the time, if no positive, helpful words are 
spoken. Through all our work, ours, in large measure, 
must be the scientific spirit of the age, tempered by the . 
charity and reverence of Christianity. When we hold the 
" mirror up to nature " in such a spirit it will be possible to 
escape the errors both of purposeless fancyings and un- 
reasoning fanaticism. Let us, therefore, realize, as all im- 
portant, the truth expressed most powerfully in the life- 
motto of one of our country's greatest leaders : ^^ I am so 
earnest^ I will not equivocate; I will excuse nothing; I will not 
retreat a single step; and, God help me, I will be heard'* 

William H. Beckford. 
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NOTABILIA. 

In view of the recent refusal by the present Lit. board 
to accept the new board first elected by the class, and of 
certain questions that have arisen in connection with the 
matter, a statement of the traditional position of the Lit. 
on this matter — a position with which the present editors 
are in full sympathy — would seem to be advisable. The 
right of the board to act in this manner cannot be ques- 
tioned. The constitution of Chi Delta Theta expressly 
declares that they shall have the right to reject the choice 
of the class, and in case of the failure or refusal of the 
class to elect an acceptable board in two additional meet- 
ings, that they shall elect their own successors. It is a 
right that has been for very obvious reasons seldom exer- 
cised, but one that has always been retained and more 
than once exercised when a remarkable difference between 
the choice of the board and the class has seemed to make 
it necessary for the best interests of the Lit. — and with 
less reluctance when the class has appeared to be in- 
fluenced in their election by personal prejudice. But it 
has been asked, " If the board have the power and will to 
reject an election by the class, why not give up such elec- 
tion and let each board appoint its successors, as is done 
in the case of all other College publications ?" Such a 
plan would certainly have advantages but up to this time 
no board has thought them great enough to overbalance 
the greater interest in the Lit. and the work done in it 
that are the results of the election of the editors by their 
own class. The Lit. is the principal literary medium of 
the College ; anything which would cause a less lively in- 
terest to be taken in its standard and its welfare would 
not be easily compensated for. And we believe and hope 
that it will be, as it has been, only on the most rare and 
remarkable occasions that the Lit. will be forced to act 
in any other way than that of perfect harmony with the 
Junior class. 
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The very successful and delightful Promenade week 
through which we so lately passed must have brought 
two thoughts to all of us. The first is that the custom of 
Freshman flag-raising at the Concert must be abolished. 
It never had much excuse for its existence, and was always 
rather suggestive of the somewhat infantile " College 
pranks " of our small country colleges. But it was an old 
Yale custom and that peculiar love of tradition among us 
has preserved it heretofore even at the cost of some inter- 
ruption of the Concert and a considerable lowering of our 
dignity in the eyes of our visitors. But of late this 
attempt to show the class numerals in one form or another 
has grown to the dimensions of a class conspiracy, with 
the plotter buyers up sections of the house, bribing the 
assistants and preparing the most elaborate schemes. It 
has been proved that it is an utter impossibility for the 
Sophomores to prevent this display, and the excitement 
of the affair has vanished. It now simply furnishes the 
Freshmen with an opportunity of occupying the entire 
attention of the audience for some minutes and of shout- 
ing themselves hoarse. It is childish, out of place, un- 
worthy of Yale students, likely to run to excesses such as 
this year's, and must fall into innocuous desuetude here- 
after. The second thought is that the Faculty failed 
utterly in their purpose in changing the date of the Prom- 
enade. We think everyone will allow that it broke up the 
College work not less but more than under the old 
arrangement. For the second-term courses were scarcely 
under way, things were just getting into smooth-running 
order when they were more or less interrupted by these 
three days of social gaiety. Such an interruption is sure 
to be more disastrous at such a time than coming in the 
midst of a long winter's work and of well advanced 
courses. And the advantages on the other hand, of hav- 
ing the Promenade held during February are obvious. 
The men during this term have no athletics to break the 
monotony of work, the weather is abominable, study 
grows stale and irksome, and everyone longs for some 
diversion. The Promenade coming in in the middle of 
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this term was an immense brightening and relief. It inter- 
fered with the courses no more than when held earlier, 
was much more welcome to the fellows, and resulted in 
better work after this relief. The Faculty would confer a 
great favor on the College by rescinding their last unfor- 
tunate act in regard to the " Prom." 



We take pleasure in awarding, for the first time in three 
years, the Lit. medal to Mr. Herbert Augustine Smith, 
'89, of Worcester, Mass., for the essay entitled " Univer- 
sity Life," which we print elsewhere in this issue. We 
hope that hereafter there need never be a year when the 
medal cannot be creditably awarded or when the compe- 
tition is not worthy of the value and iniportance of the 
prize. 



• • • 



PORTFOLIO. 

The " intoxication of the infinite " can hardly be 

classed among the dangerous epidemics of the college literary 
world, while on the contrary the distraction of the most 
humiliatingly finite is an experience from whose often baneful 
influence the most serious of us must confess discouraging 
results. If, under these conditions, an admiration of Amiel 
implies somewhat of a conscious or unconscious imitation, 
one hardly needs feel fearful of the results. Whether the 
seventeen thousand manuscript pages of his Journal — a more 
or less striking protest against the " sterility " of his genius — 
are but one long, affected sigh over, as well as testimonial to, 
his inability for concentrated literary work, whether they show 
but another instance of the " kotzenjammer idealistarum," or 
whether, as Mrs. Ward would have us believe, from a life 
whose barrenness was the bitterest disappointment to his 
friends and the source of the keenest mental agony to himself, 
there has been left a history that adds one more to the num- 
ber of "the books that live," and wins its author a "niche in 
the Temple of Fame," it is hardly my object to attempt to 
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decide. Perhaps there will always be this same divergence of 
opinion, a divergence that will mark, whether to credit or 
discredit, the sympathetic from the unsympathetic reader. 

To me it seems the most unfounded as well as the bitterest 
scepticism to breathe a suspicion of the sincerity of this work. 
The form in which the Journal itself was left, its own declar- 
ations, the author's simple request as to its publication, and 
above all that subtle and almost indescribable warmth of life 
and sympathy that makes even honest search for truth and 
every true unfolding of the inner life, seem to really make the 
volume the " confidences of a solitary thinker, the meditations 
of a philosopher for whom the things of the soul were the 
solemn realities of existence." While the very construction 
of the book, the wide range of subject treated, the author's 
impression of men and things, and the meaning with which 
his peculiarly objective thoughts invested life and all its dif- 
ferent phases, make the Journal of more than ordinary value 
for occasional odd-moment association, it especially finds its 
place in the study and history of the mind. There may be, 
and perhaps may well be, few Mark Pattisons among us, to 
feel a sympathetic response to its story of mental suffering, 
but I think there are as few who would not find in its study 
some new light upon their own inner life, or even a new 
impulse to something beyond and above. l. s. w. 

To me there is something pitifully sad in the old age of 

John Ruskin. He has been such an altogether noble figure in 
the intellectual life of the last half century, he has championed 
so bravely so many fine causes, he has been so fearless in his 
attacks upon the rotten and the sham, so inspiriting in his 
trumpeting of the higher and the truer. He has denounced 
only to reform, he has been impatient only with evil, he has 
been eccentric and extravagant only as he was led astray by 
his enthusiasm. And he has done so much for England — and 
the world ; has brought new light and power into so many hum- 
ble lives, has taught so many of the self-satisfied and self -cen- 
tered men and women of the higher classes to know that divine 
unrest which calls to the duties of a noble destiny ! And now 
he sits like some toothless old lion snarling and growling at 
every passer by and lashing his tail with fury because he can 
no longer bite. He seems deliberately to have chosen to be: 
put of humor with 2^11 this modern world f^nd to revenge 
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himself on it by roaring out a protest, more noisy than awe- 
inspiring, at every new change in its condition. He is wilfully 
blind to every side but one of progress, he will twist and 
distort facts to suit his theories and he would rather say an 
extravagantly wild thing than a true one. We laugh till our 
sides ache to think of this white haired old gentlemen sitting 
down to pen a long letter about the unmitigated sin and horror 
of railroads and calling them " the carriages of damned souls 
riding on the ridges of their own graves." And yet as we 
laugh over this and the fast coming diatribes of all kinds, each 
one sourer, less rational, than the last, the memory of his 
former self, of the man who spoke to stolid British men and 
women the marvelous essays of " Sesame and Lilies " and 
made them hear and believe and act, changes our laughter 
to sad pity at the noble old lion impotent and furious in his 
weak old age. h. r. g. 

There is an island off the coast of Normandy of ancient 

and erratic history. When Matilda and her maids wove the 
tapestry which so long hung, on festal occasions, about the 
mighty pillars of Bayeux Cathedral, the bright worsteds 
formed many a quaint picture. In one of these now faded 
illustrations of the conquest of Matilda's lord and master, 
there is a representation of this little island, as the background 
to a scene of peculiar interest. Harold afterwards king of 
England is shown rescuing some of the soldiers of William the 
Conqueror from the treacherous quicksands about Saint 
Michael. To-day the island, desecrated by fire, plunder and 
the ruthless hand of that paternal government which recog- 
nizes no religious sentiment or feeling, a hand more harsh 
than even the hand of Time, keeps still a semblance of its 
former graciousness. Save the modern causeway, a link in the 
chain which is closing about all old institutions with cold and 
unrelenting severity, there is nothing different in the appear- 
ance of the island as it now is from the way it looked to the 
army of William, nine hundred years before. On a bright 
summer's Sunday afternoon, with the tide out, the bare sands 
stretching for miles and miles on either side of this huge 
solitary rock scarred and scanned by the elements, the scene 
from the turrets and walls of the monastic pile of buildings 
rising about the sands as above a plain, is peculiarly its own. 
When the descending sun begins to slant hi? rays in token of 
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the departing day, the watcher on the battlements now ruined 
and moss-grown sees far out to sea the sparkle of the sunlight 
on the incoming tide. Nearer it comes, and faintly it sounds 
in the silence of the long afternoon. First the pools in the 
hollows of the sand are impelled by the rising water, and then, 
with an ever increasing roar, a low, white wall of foam pro- 
claims the advent of the tide. Pushing its way all about the 
island, it transforms what was once a sandy expanse stretching 
to the horizon, into an ocean, rippling in the last efforts of the 
afternoon breeze. But ere the fast deepening water can cut 
them off from the causeway all the country people have driven 
their Norman horses out of the old arched gateway, whose 
rusty portcullis hangs over their heads, in innocent repose. 
Away the carts go with the incoming tide. The simple country 
folk, in their holiday attire of stiff Breton caps and bright 
colored shawls and smocks, sing lustily at the monotonous 
chants of their religion, their handsome bronzed faces so ready 
to break into a child-like smile. The sun dips his red disk into 
the glassy horizon as the last Norman horse goes splashing 
through the now fast covering water, and the rattle of wheels, 
the snatches of song all sink away into the distance and the 
gathering twilight. w. b. g. 

In an age when calls upon the feelings and the imagina- 
tion were far more readily responded to than appeals to the 
intellect, there arose a demand for a symbolic and pictorial 
presentation of truth of all kinds. From this arose the mys- 
teries and miracle plays — forerunners of our modern drama, — 
from this arose the religious painting of the middle ages, and 
from this arose the vast quantity of allegories of one kind and 
another which have descended to us from those times. People 
considered that they were accomplishing something in the 
world of thought, when they took an allegory and interpreted 
the meaning that lay hidden beneath the surface. The allegory 
supplied what passed for an exercise in reasoning and — as we 
all like to think that we think — was for this reason also 
attractive. The Gesta Rotnanorutn is perhaps, at least by name, 
the best known collection of some of these mediaeval romances 
and allegories. We have all heard of these stories, but few of 
us I think have ever really made any formal acquaintance with 
them. We think of them as little more than childish stories 
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written in easy Latin that beginners in that language sometimes 
read in place of Phaedrus or Caesar ; we consider them as 
interesting fairy stories, but as not worthy our serious atten- 
tion. And yet if we read them, we find that Shakespeare did 
not disdain them, but borrowed from them the plots of some 
of his most successful plays. Among them too we find 
" Jovinian the Proud Emperor " which we at once recognize 
as the original of Longfellow's " King Robert of Sicily," and 
wherever we turn we may see the original of some masterpiece 
of the poet or dramatist. 

If to us some of the stories seem almost childish in their 
introduction of the marvelous, we must remember that they 
were written in an age when people ended what they had to 
say with a period and not with an everlasting interrogation 
point as we do to-day : whatever was stated upon authority 
was for that reason worthy of acceptance ; and to them the 
miraculous seemed separated from the commonplace by a 
thinner veil than we now think. These stories, whatever else 
be their merit or lack, present to us a picture of mediaeval 
ideals and in a concrete form the best of mediaeval thought, 
which cannot fail to be of the deepest interest to those who 
care at all what people thought and preached in other times. 
By them we come more nearly at the heart of the people of 
those days ; and a simple, earnest truth-loving heart we find it 
after all, as shown by these old stories, once the amusement of 
the monks of some old cloister. j. f. c. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Andover Club Banquet, 

The fourth annual banquet of the Andover Club was held 
December 12 at Redcliflfe's. Sixty were present. The toasts 
were as follows : 

The Academy, . . . . .Dr. Bancroft. 

" Dififused knowledge immortalizes itself." 
Andover and Yale, . . Prof. O. C. Marsh. 

" Men are but children of a larger growth." 

Exeter, . . . . . A. A. Stagg, '88. 

" Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time." 
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Amherst, . . . H. C. Emerson. 

** I speak to thee in friendship's name." 
St. Paul's, . . . S. S. B. Roby. '88. 

" We're all good fellows together." 
Phillipians at Williams, . . . C. A. Corliss. 

" He is a credit to his bringing up." 
A message from Old Phillips, . G. B. HoUister. 

** A pleasing theme, I ween." 
Our new members, . . W. P. Graves, '91. 

" My salad days, when I was g^een in judgment." 

S. S. S., . G. R. Carter, '88 S. 

" She holds the eel of science by the tail." 

The Glee Club Trip 

Included the cities of Pittsbure:h, Sandusky, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Dayton, and Albany. It 
was a great success and was thoroughly enjoyed by all. The 
first concert was given December 27, and the last January 5. 



Louis Righter Brown, of the Senior class, died at Seneca 
Falls, January 7th, of typho-malaria. The class adopted the 
following resolutions : 

We, the Senior class of Yale College, deeply feeling our loss in the 
death of our classipate, Louis Righter Brown, and the great affliction 
brought to his family and friends, sincerely desire to give expression to 
our appreciation of his noble character, his sincere and genial nature, and 
all the good qualities which won for him the affection and esteem of every 
one who knew him. He was ever true to his friends, interested and enthu- 
siastic in all affairs pertaining to the University, active and unselfish in the 
welfare of others, while leading a true Christian life. Though often con- 
fronted by adversity, he always maintained that cheerful and happy disposi- 
tion which enabled him to overcome all obstacles. The bright prospects of 
a successful and useful life only increase the regret that he was not per- 
mitted to fulfill the high expectations of his friends, though we bow in 
humble submission to the Divine Will, which has called him to a better and 
happier life. From his own testimony we know how strong was the affec- 
tion between himself and his family, even though so long separated from 
them, and we would express to them our deep and heartfelt S3rmpathy. 

And as a further token of our sorrow, we resolve, as a class, to wear a 
badge of mourning for thirty days. 

W. H. Seward, Jr., 

Frank R. Herrick. \ Committee. 

WoLCOTT G. Lane. 
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Junior Appointments, 

Philosophical Orations — Lester Bradner, Jr., Joseph R. Ensign, 
William A. McQuaid, Oliver H. Richardson, Ferdinand 
Schwill, Horace F. Walker— 6. 

High Orations — William P. Aiken, John W. Banks, George 
Coggill, Charles F. Kent, William H. Page, Harry L. Reed, 
Edmund D. Scott, Herbert A. Smith, Andrew L. Winters, 
George W. WoodrufiE, Horace Wylie — 11. 

Orations — Burr R. Abbe, William W. Ames, Ernest S. Bishop, 
Arthur M. Hyde, Charles W. Lefler, Augustus H. Mosle, 
Edward L. Parsons, Samuel N. Pond, Frederic H. Sanford, 
Frederic A. Scott, Lewis S. Welch, Howard H. Williams — 12. 

Dissertations — Dwight W. Bissell, SafiEord A. Crummey, 
Thomas E. Donnelley, John C. Griggs, Thomas Hanlon, Jr., 
Edward B. Hinckley, George L. Lamphier, Giflford Pinchot, 
Charles S. Skilton — 9. 

First Disputes — William H. Corbin, Thomas M. Cullinan, 
Frederic W. Ellis, Baruch Israeli, Elmer F. Letcher, William 
R. Matson, Charles C. Paulding, George C. Peck, Robert T. 
Piatt, Charles H. Sherrill, Lewis A. Storrs, Howard W. Vernon, 
Hubert W. Wells, Philip P. Wells— 14. 

Second Disputes — Charles T. Brooks, William C. DeF. Dick- 
inson, Albert M. Freeman, Joseph S. McMahon, John B. 
Osborne, Charles G. Reynolds, Henry S. Robinson, William 
H. Rockwell, Thomas G. Shearman, Charles M. Washington 
— 10. 

First Colloquies — William L. Armstrong, Freeman D. Baer- 
man, Philip E. Browning, Benjamin W. Jacobs, Henry E. 
Mason, Harry F. Noyes, Langdon T. Snipe, Jos. P. Tuttle — 8. 

Second Colloquies — Henry C. Atkins, Horace B. Bartholomew, 
Claude L. Forbes, Edward J. Gavegan, Charles O. Gill, Porter 
B. Godard, Leverett L. Hull, Robert W. Huntington, Jr., 
Robert L. Luce, Mark E. Merrifield, Henry J. Sage, Horace 
S. Stokes, John Underbill, Charles A. Valentine — 14. 

The Glee Club Concert. 

The twenty-second annual winter concert was given at the 
Hyperion January i6th by the Glee and Banjo Clubs and the 
Yale Orchestra. Following is the programme : 

PART I. 

I. Minuet Polka, ..... Waldteufel. 

Banjo Club. 
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2. We Meet Again To-night, Carm. Yalen. 

3. Hear Dem Bells, .... McCosh. 

Solo, Mr. Simmons. 

4. Sjrmphonie — "Lcnore," 

Yale Orchestra. 

5. On the Rhine, ..... Kucken. 

PART n. 

1. Waltz, . . . " Don Caesar." 

Banjo Club. 

2. Little Knot of Blue, .... Shepard. 

3. The Dude Who Didn't Dance. 

Solo, Mr. Richards. 

4. Casilda — " Valse Espagnola," 

Yale Orchestra. 

5. The Young Musicians, . . Kucken. 

PART III. 

1. Patrol Comique, .... Hindley. 

Banjo Club. 

2. Warble — Come Rally, .... Carm. Yalen. 

Mr. Richards. 

3. Yale Medley, ..... Carm. Yalen. 

4. O, World, Thou Art Fair, .... Hiller. 

Cornet Obligato, Mr. Gavegan. 

5. The Birds Are Returning. 

Duet, Messrs. Jones and Richards. 

6. Dear Old Yale, ..... Carm. Yalen. 

The Junior Promenade 

At the Armory, January 17th, was a perfect thing of its kind. 
Thirteen hundred people were present ; the supper arrange- 
ments were satisfactory at last, and the decorations were 
superb. Lander furnished the music, and dancing continued 
until half-past three o'clock. 

(P. B. K. 

The following men have been elected to membership in 
*. B. K. : 

William P. Aiken, John W. Banks, Lester Bradner, Jr., Geo. 
Coggill, Joseph R. Ensign, Charles F. Kent, Wm. A. McQuaid, 
Wm. H. Page, Harry L. Reed, Oliver H. Richardson, Ferdi- 
nand Schwill, Edmund D. Scott, Herbert A. Smith, Horace F. 
Walker, Andrew L. Winters, Geo. W. Woodruff, Horace Wylie. 

The Senior German 

Was held at Loomis*, January i8th, and was a very enjoyable 
affair. Thirty couples participated, led by Mr. Edmund Allen. 

The Junior German 

Was held in Alumni Hall on the same date. W. L. Armstrong 
was the leader. Forty couples were present. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Eudora. A Tale of Love. By B. M. B. Toland. Philadelphia. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. $2.50. 8vo. For sale by Judd. 

Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have produced many fine holiday books this 
year, but few that are more tasteful and charming than the volume before us. 
The workmanship upon it can hardly be too highly praised. Good taste, 
added to high artistic talent, and superior mechanical advantages, has pro- 
duced a volume that cannot fail to please. The design of the cover, wrought 
out in quiet gray of pink and blue tone, with Cupid disporting in graceful 
attitudes, is delicate and attractive. The illustrations, of which the land- 
scapes were done by Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson, and the figure drawing by Mr. 
H. Mowbray Siddons, are most excellent, the lining of the wood-engravings 
being notably soft. The illustrations in the text by Mr. L. H. Span are 
likewise of conspicuous merit. Indeed, in noting the admirable dress of 
this poem, one trembles lest it be found unworthy of its handsome setting. 
In judging it, however, one should not forget the inevitable obstacles to the 
conveyance of what would be naturally a prose narrative into verse. Such 
obstacles it will be remembered, Owen Meredith was not wholly able to over- 
come in his LuciU, 

So that it is almost with a pleased surprise that we note the general smooth 
swing of the verse and the beauty and merit of some passages of nature 
description. Occasionally we meet with passages which we wish had not 
been written, but we forgive them easily for the real beauty of the book as 
a whole. 

Men^ Places and Things, By William Matthews, LL.D. Chicago. S. C. 
Griggs & Co. $1.50. For sale by Judd. 

Mr. Matthews here presents us with some thirty essays, on what might be 
called popular, rather than literary or scientific subjects. He discusses the 
characters of great men, of Napoleon, Bulwer, Alexandre Dumas ; he writes 
of " The Greatness of London," of " Homburg, Queen of Watering Places," 
and he philosophizes over " The Weaknesses of Great Men," the "Advan- 
tages of Ugliness," and the *' Value of Fame." His range of subjects is 
remarkably all-embracing, jumping as he does from " The London Pulpit " 
to " Immoral Novels," and from " Courage " to " Oysters." These titles 
will give some idea of the scope of his work, and as to its execution it can 
be said that his manner of writing is simple and easy, and that he always 
manages to say something, and that too in an agreeable form. 

He would appear to have a great faculty of gathering striking facts from 
his undoubtedly wide reading, and in the happy combination of instances 
with which he supports some line of thought, his chief strength would 
appear to lie. As a book full of useful information, chiefly of current 
interest, pleasantly set forth, it can be highly recommended, although it is 
much to be doubted whether such writing will have any permanent value. 
It is, in a word, the work, not of a genius or of a distinctly great mind, but 
of a man of observation, widely read and thoughtful* 
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Mr, William Shakespeare* s Comedies^ Histories and Tragedies. First edition, 
1623. With an Introduction by Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips. New York. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $2.00. 

This volume is an exact reproduction of the famous First Folio Edition 
of 1623, except that the pages are reduced, by a photographic process, from 
a Folio to a Crown Octavo size. Owing to this reduction the lettering is 
very small, but, although printed upon thin paper, the text is amply clear 
enough for purposes of reference, for which, doubtless, it will only be used. 

This First Folio Edition of Shakespeare, it is asserted by Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillips, is the most interesting and valuable book in the whole range of En- 
glish literature. And as being the sole authority for the texts of such master- 
pieces as the Tempest^ Macbethy Twelfth- Nighty Measure for Measure, Coriola- 
nus^ Julius Caesar^ Timon of Athens^ Antony and Cleopatta, Cymbeline, As You 
Like It, and The Winter*s Tale, its importance is unrivalled. Such a fac- 
simile as this, too, is constantly increasing in value, as it is more clearly 
found out that so many of the subtler meanings of passages in Shakes- 
peare depend upon minute indications which are alone traced in the orig- 
inal printed text. Thus, by this reproduction, a reference book is placed in 
the hands of Shakesperian scholars, which until now has been compara- 
tively inaccessible in the libraries of wealthy collectors. 

Record of the Second Annual Reunion of the Yale Alumni Association of 
Fairfield County y Conn. New Haven. 

The Alumni Association of Fairfield County is evidently one of the 
strongest and most energetic that Yale possesses. Numbering one hundred 
and ninety members, its meetings, to judge from the report of the last one, 
are not only characterized by the greatest good-fellowship and enthusiasm, 
but are earnestly devoted to furthering the interests of the University in 
every possible channel. Among other resolutions adopted, there are two 
which indicate the desire of the Alumni to strengthen the weak points in 
the University. The first of these appointed a committee of medical 
Alumni to report at the next meeting of the Association a plan for the 
Yale Medical School, and the second appointed a committee to project and 
report to the next meeting a plan for the establishment of a Conservatory of 
Music in the University, with power to confer degrees. 

As President Dwight said in his speech at the Re-union, " Yale University 
is not the Students nor the Faculty nor the Corporation, but all the Alumni." 
And the sight of the Yale Alumni, united in work for Yale without jealousy 
or discord, proud of Yale's past and confident of her future, is most grat- 
ifying to all lovers of Yale, besides exhibiting an element of power, the 
strength and influence of which it would be impossible to predict. 

Hegel's Philosophy of the State and of History. An Exposition by George S. 
Morris, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. Chicago. 
S. C. Griggs & Co. For sale by Judd. 

This volume comes as the sixth of a series of philosophical classics, 
devoted to a critical explanation of the masterpieces of German thought. 
The volumes preceding it are Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, by Prof. 
G. S. Morris, Schelling's Transcendental Idealism, by Prof. John Watson, 
Fichte's Science of Knowledge, by Prof. C. C. Everett, Hegel's Aesthetics, 
by Prof. J. S. Kedney, and Kant's Ethics, by President Noah Porter. These 
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books, written by authorities in the various departments of philosophy, 
derive their chief value in making not only possible but almost easy, a 
mastery of the various German systems. The object of the book before us 
is to present in substance, without comment or criticism, the argument of 
two of Hegel's chief works. The Philosophy of History follows naturally 
as a sequel to the Philosophy of the State, both being included, according 
to Hegel's division in the Philosophy of Man. 

The work is one that will tend to round out and complete the series, and 
is doubtless well done by Professor Morris. 

New Waggings of Old Tales, By J. K. Bangs and Frank Dempster Sherman. 
Illustrated by Oliver Herford. Boston : Ticknor & Co. For sale by 
Peck. 

Under the guise of an author's reading of the tales of childhood, this 
book presents in very original form, the most familiar of the old nursery 
tales. The prologue states that inasmuch as the authors themselves of these 
tales were discovered to be all dead, some other kind gentlemen, such as 
the Eminent Realist, the Apostle of Obscurity and others should be asked 
to read them. Under these titles it is not sufficient to discover that it is Mr. 
W. D. Howells who is relating the tale of " Hop O' My Thumb," or that it 
is Mr. Frank A. Stockton who tells of " Jack and the Beanstalk ;" or to 
recognize Mr. Browning, Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. James Russell Lowell and 
Lord Tennyson in their new rdles. Then a double parody is enacted, and 
while we read of our old friends Cinderella, and Rumpelslopogaas and 
Beauty and the Beast, we are unaccountably put in mind of " Locksley Hall, 
sixty years after," of " She." and " Dr. Jfikyll and Mr. Hyde." 

It is undoubtedly a children's book, but it contains so much clever 
sarcasm and bright wit, that no one, old or young, could find the book dull. 
The illustrations are worthy of mention being remarkably apt and clever, in 
a vein of extravagant characterization, evidently just suited to the genius of 
the artist. 

Preliminary Report of the Commission appointed by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania^ to investigate Modern Spiritualism. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.00. For sale by Judd. 

The late Mr. Henry Seybert, during his lifetime, was an enthusiastic 
believer in spiritualism, and shortly before his death founded a Chair of 
Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania on condition that the Uni- 
versity appoint a commission to investigate Modem Spiritualism. The com- 
mission appointed contained the following well-known and distinguished 
men : Dr. William Pepper, Provost of the University, Dr. Joseph Leidy, 
Dr. George A. Koenig, Prof. R. E. Thompson, Prof. G. S. Fullerton, Dr. 
Horace Howard Fumess, Mr. Coleman Sellers, Dr. J. W. White, Dr. Calvin 
B. Knerr and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. From all appearances it would seem 
to have been a bad day for Spiritualism and Spiritualistic Mediums when 
this commission was appointed. Although they make no claim that Spirit- 
ualistic manifestations are all fraudulent, for this would be but a matter of 
opinion, they state that in all their experiments they not only obtained 
nothing that would lead them to believe that there had been any spirit con- 
cerned, but in every case they discovered trickery and fraud. It is almost 
humorous the manner in which they describe the efforts of the so-called 
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"Mediums" to deceive them by the most simple legerdemain. They 
moumfull}' acknowledge that, although it is claimed that mediums usually 
invite investigation, their experience has been that as soon as an investiga- 
tion, worthy of the name, has been begun, all manifestations of spiritualistic 
power have ceased. So far, it would most certainly appear that it is only 
those who resolutely try to be deceived, who derive any satisfaction from 
their spiritualistic experiments ; still this commission, undeterred by dis- 
couragement, intend to continue their investigations, in the same spirit of 
being open to conviction, as before. 

The PrincipUs of the Art of Conversation. By Mr. J. P. Mahafly. New 
York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by Judd. 

The author of this manual states, in his preface, that he has fulfilled the 
three necessary qualifications for writing upon such a subject as the Art of 
Conversation, namely, of having thought much over it, of having lived in a 
country of good talkers and of having tested his theories by practical ob- 
servations. Beginning by recognizing the universality and necessity of con- 
versation, he queries whether it is an art that can be improved. In com- 
mon with the arts of logic and rhetoric he realizes that the highest art is to 
attain perfect nature. As to the method of teaching this art or as to the 
rules of governing it, he realizes that the laws of any practice when set 
forth in order seem to be mere truisms, from which it is difficult to believe 
that any valuable results can be derived. Despite these deprecations, and 
the fact that Mr. Mahappy has not brought forward anything that strikes us 
as distinctly original, this book has a real value as being a clear and master- 
ful summary of the whole subject which it undertakes to treat. 

The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. Letters^ Sentences and Maxims, By 
Lord Chesterfield. Knickerbocker Nuggets Series. New York and Lon- 
don : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

These volumes form the seventh and eighth of this choice little series. 
The definition of a nugget, quoted with the title of the series, *' A diminutive 
mass of precious metal," contains the happy idea upon which the selection 
of material for these volumes is based. 

The Travels of Baron Munchausen are reprinted from the best English 
and German editions and are well illustrated. 

The letters, etc., of Lord Chesterfield are selected from the original two 
quartos, all that has been left out, being lessons in Greek and Roman his- 
tory, mythology, German history, and such matters as might be written to a 
child. And even among these, if a sentence occurred worthy of preserva- 
tion, it has been retained. So that we have in these two volumes in most 
attractive form, two of the classics whose value and interest is permanent. 

Elocution for Advanced Pupils. A Practical Treatise. By John Murray. 
New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by Judd. 

Although a book for advanced pupils, this work should be put in the 
hands of younger students before they acquire habits which it will be diffi- 
cult for them to overcome. The ground taken in this treatise strikes one as 
most sensible. Instead of prescribing fixed rules in elocution for the gov- 
ernment of all alike, Mr. Murray recognizes that no two people speak or 

26 
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declaim alike, and enunciates the principle of preserving one's individ- 
uality and depending upon self-development for a successful culture of the 
art of elocution. His suggestions are drawn from the conditions of col- 
loquial intercourse, and are thus based upon mere theorizings in regard to 
stage effects. It is a book to be carefully studied, for its useful hints as well 
as for its sound principles. 

PROF. LOISETTE'S MEMORY DISCOVERY. 

Prof. Loisette's new system of memory training, taught by correspond- 
ence at 237 Fifth avenue, New York, seems to supply a general want. He 
has had two classes at Yale of 200 each, 250 at Meriden, 300 at Norwich, 100 
Columbia law students, 400 at Wellesley College, and 400 at University of 
Penn., etc. Such patronage and the endorsement of such men as Mark 
Twain, Dr. Buckley, Prof. William R. Harper, of Yale, etc., place the claim 
of Prof. Loisette upon the highest ground. 



-•♦•- 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

It is amusing and sometimes instructive to look over the vast quantity of 
papers sent in exchange from innumerable little colleges and universities 
scattered throughout our southern and western states. Nothing tends more 
to self-examination than to see the faults and short comings of others if we 
look at them in the right light — not as the Pharisee thanking God that he is 
not as other men, but regarding them as constant reminders of the slow, 
tedious, and humble progress which we must all make towards an elevated 
ideal. 

In regard to such an ideal it must perhaps sometimes, when we are 
filled with a sense of our own short comings, give us a feeling of shame to 
receive from some little college publication, which has entered upon the 
course of literature, an appeal to exchange with them. To us, however 
undeservedly, they look up, as to some ideal standard beyond their reach 
and in their struggles toward a true literary spirit and sentiment take as 
their models such magazines as the Yale Lit. or the Harvard Monthly, It 
would be unbecoming to speak of the relative merits of the two magazines 
mentioned, but they may be taken as occup3dng much the same field in the 
literary college world ; and yet we who are connected with one of them can 
not but feel how far short we come of an ideal perfection. So it is out of 
place for us to despise those who still behind us in the struggle look ahead 
to us as the goal of their endeavors. However trite and turgid may seem to 
us essays on Napoleon at St. Helena or some subject equally fresh, it 
behooves us to keep in mind that we have all had to pass through such a 
state and that we who are still pressing forward to a higher goal, ought not 
to despise our fellows in the race. But there is an altogether different class 
of college publications ; papers that make no pretense to any literary 
fispiration, which dp not enter the fi^ce f^t all and o\ course peyer come in 
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an3rwhere. We almost blush to think of some of the papers which represent 
the largest colleges in the land ; we almost blush for them to think that with 
all its 1600 students, Columbia can produce nothing better than the Spectator 
(we do not include in this the Columbia Law TimeSy a publication wholly 
special) ; and that the University of Pennsylvania can only support a 
weekly newspaper. When we look at these facts truly ! literature in some 
of our large colleges would seem to be in a perilous state. Better far to be 
a publication of some little western college struggling through difficulties 
financial and literary upwards to the heights, than the self-complacent 
journal of a large, rich college that makes no efforts to the elevation of 
literature in its own college, content to grovel along- on a few jokes or badly 
drawn illustrations from week to week. 

It is refreshing to turn from such subjects to the magazines of colleges 
that have made progress towards a high standard ; to read the stories of the 
N'assau Lit, and the Harvard Advocate ; to read a character study or a 
critical essay worthy of the name in the Harvard Monthly, 

Time and space fail me to speak particularly of other publications as the 
Dartmouth Lit.^ Williams Lit,^ Amherst Lit. and so on ; but all are worthy 
of perusal more or less careful as having attained a well recognized rank in 
the fields of college literature. 

The Harvard Monthly for January opens with an article called " Integers 
and Fractions," which is a brightly written exhortation to make "whole" 
men of ourselves and not to become fractions either "proper" or "improper." 
We have seen numbers of the Monthly which surpassed the present one 
both in prose and poetry, but the article on "Walt Whitman and his 
Philosophy" is a thoughtfully written essay which it would be hard to 
surpass. 

" An Argument for Cremation " in the last number of the Harvard 
Advocate is a striking story ; but it contains no elements of startling new- 
ness. "Josef Hoffman," an account of a concert by the boy musician is a 
most charmingly written sketch, and catches almost the fire of his boyish 
fresh musical genius. 

The following poem is perhaps the best in the Advocate this time : 

ROSES. 

On the beach she lingered idly 

'Neath the mossy headland's lee. 
Looking out across the water, 

Ah, but she was fair to see ; 
Roses nestled in her hair, 

" Red for him and white for me." 

When the last farewell was spoken 

These the parting words he said, 
" Meet me at the shore returning. 

Wear the roses on your head 
*Mid your bonny raven tresses, 

White for you, for me the red." 
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Day by day ihc summer lengthened 
Faded into autumn dteai, 

Day by day bedecked with roses 
Wailed still t)ie maiden here, 

Till at last hope died within her 
And she ceased to watch and fear. 

Spiing was redolent with blossoms 



The 
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Vel not a sound oi note 1 made 
Upon the night's cold air, 

For light guitar or serenade 
Were discord to her prayer. 
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RiclUDond Straiglit Gut No. 1 

CIGARETTES. 

Are made from (he brighlesi, most deli- 
:ite1y flavored and highest cosi Ctold 
Leaf grown in Virginia. This is Ihe 
Did and orl^iDal brand of 
Stralffbl Cut Cigarettes, and was 
brought out by us in Ihe year 1875. 

KAMI AS BBLOw'is OH every picluge. 

ALLEN k SISTER, XumfkotTirm, 

RK-HMOWD, VIMOIHIA. 



'hA.. FUEISTTE, 

Habana and Key West Cigars, 

Wholesale and Retail. 

SPECIALTY IN BOX TRADE. 

No. 860 Chapel Street, New Maven, Conn, 

E. A. NEWELL, 

MEN'S OUTFITTER, 

859 Broadway, Ne-w York, 
(One doer ebon 17tli St.) 

BAS JUST BBCBtTSD HISH HOTBLTIBS IN 

SCARFS, HANDKERCHIEFS, MUFFLERS, UMBRELLAS, CANES, 

"M0RLEY8" CELEBRATED MAKE. 
t7NDER"W"EAR and HALF HOSE. 
Plain, Pique and Embroidered I>reaB Shirts to ( 
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Cavanagh, Sandford & 60., 
MERCHANT TAILORS 

»■ ^ISTD IMPOBTEB8, 
16 W. asd street, 

Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel, NEW YORK. 

MAKERS OF 

THE ^ ^ e^ SHIRT, 

PAJAMAS AND UNDERWEAR. 
All the latest London ^brios regular^ imported. 



We are offering Inducements to 
Tale asea that do other Lauadir 
have ever tbougbt of. We furnish 
Boies for Collars and CuSb, and 
small Trunks when we have all the 
work. Price, BO cents per dozen, 
mending included. 

Niagara Guslom laundry, 

State and Court Sts. 




Yale Confections. 
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BRASS BEDSTEADS, 



IRON BEDSTEADS, 



BRASS GOODS of every description. 



Bric-a-Brac, 



Cloches CLThcL ClocPc ITbvelttes. 



The HoDsebold Brass Go. - 28 Center St. 



SXWXTT 9t ttAJbX, 



SOLE AGENTS FOR 



Bicycles bought and sold on commission. Bicycle Repairing, Brazing 
and General Machine Jobbing. Tricycles, Tandems and Sociables to rent. 

112 Orange Street^ - New Hayen, Conn. 



Bartholomay's Rochester Lager, 

Bartholomay's Bohemian Lager, 



AND THE FINEST 



Milwaukee Beer. 

M. KAHN 45 SON, r 387 Stftte Street, 
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CELEBRATED HATS. 

STYLE AND QUALITY UNEQUALED. 

ZZ07 Broadway, Albemarle Hotel. 
719 Broadway, New York Hotel. 
z8o Broadway, Near John St. 

F. E. BROOKS, Agent, 798 Chapel St., Ne-w Haven, Ct. 

PACH BROTHERS, 

College Photographers, 

841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

jA.CK:8o:Nr's, 

I 

Japanese and Chinese Goods, 
FIREWrORKS, BOMBS, &e. 

Yale Flags. Room Decorations. 

930 Chapel Street (next door to Bedcliffe). 



''BEER8, the Druggist," 



Opposite €olleg^es« 
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Messrs. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 



Take pleasure in announcing that they are prepared ■ to 

supply without delay 

COLLEO-E FRATERNITIES 

WITH THXIB 

SATIN STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES 

Packed in FRATERNITY COLORS. Also CLASS and 

COLLEGE colors. Name of society can be 

inserted on label if desired. 



14 First Prize Medals. 



BOCHESTEB, N. Y. 



DeBUSST, IMWABIUa & CO, 

T. C. LEWIS' Successors, 

IfAKE TO ORDBB 

Scarfs, Collars, Pajamas, Shirts, House 
Coats, Jerseys, Bath Robes, Braces. 

TEMPLE BAR. 

jedw^JlIii) a. oj!l:kij:ey. 
C • Ei . EL -A^ Jlv> T 3 

(Successor to Frisbie & Hart,) 

ilGIlL cm lA! ii PISH IMEl 

POULTRY AND GAME AT WHOLESALE. 



350 and 352 State Street, 



New Haven, Conn, 
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WATCHES. 

TIFFANY & CO., 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

Particularly request attention to their line of Low-* 
priced Watches, which thev confidently recommend as 
the best yet produced for the money. The movements 
are sound, stem-winding anchors, and are cased in 
i8-kt. gold in variety of styles. 

Each Watch is stamped with the name of the house, 
thereby carrying its guarantee. 

Large size, for Gentlemen, . . . . ^yg 

Medium size for " 65 

Large " " Ladies, 60 

Small " " " 50 

Cuts showing sizes and styles of the watches, and 
patterns of chains suitable to be worn with them, sent 
on request. 

E. A. EEDCLIFFE 

926 and 930 Chapel Street, 

And 182 Temple Street, New Saven, Conn. 

CATERER, 

Confectioner and Fancy Cake Baker 



MANUFAOTTJRER OP CHOICE 

lOE OEEAMS AND FETJIT lOES. 
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Acid Phosphate, 

A preparation of the phosphate that 
is readily assimilated by the system. 

Especially recommended for 
Dyspepsia, Hental and Physical 
ExbaQStion, Indigestion, Head- 
ache, Nerronsness, Wakefulness, 
Impaired Tltality, etc. 

Prescribed and endorsed by Physi- 
cians of all schools. 

Agreeable to the taste. No danger 
attends its use. 

It combines well with such stimu- 
lants as are necessary to talce. 

It makes a delicious drink with 
water and sugar only. 

For sale by all druggists. Pam- 
phlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 



8 Yale Lit. 4dverttser. 

A. B. OHASMAR & CO. 
ART STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS. 

833 Broadway, New York. 



By a paiented process we are enabled lo make eiacl teptoduclions of 
Jeweled Society Pins on Menus, Dance Cards, etc. Specimens of this work 
together with our sample book of fine Writing Papers, Engraving and 
Stamping sent on application. 



: OOU> MEDAI^ PARIS, 1878. | 

mt OtMraled Stmben, \ 

\ 303-404-170-604-332, i 

I aBdhitaOK-Hvlefmaiibehad^aaileeatr* \ 



J. J. KRAFT, 

MERCHANT TAILOR 



S6 CerLter St., JN'evr JTaven, Cotlti. 



Gentlemen's Calf, Foxed, ^'^Kangaroo," "Dongola " and Kid 

Tsp, Hand-sewed Walking Shots, .... $5.50 
Good, Durable and Stylish Calf, Lace Balmoral, from $3.50 to 5.00 
Three styles of fine Cork-soled, Lace Shoes, $7.00, g.oo and 10^0 

We carry the largest stock of SPORTING, BICYCLE, LAWN TENNIS 
and BOATING SHOES showa In the State. 

WALLACE B. FENN & CO., 

S4!e find 84e Ohapel St. 




YaU Lit, Advertiser. g 

F. ROEMER, * 

Sacceasor to A. BOBMEB 4s SON. 
Costumerfor '* Faust*' and *' Ptnikiese" 

The Largest Historical Costnmer and Armorer in America. 

Also Costumer for all the Principal Theatres : — 

Fifth Avenue Theatre, Grand Opera House, Star Theatre, 

Madison Square Theatre, Niblo*s Garden Theatre, 

New Park Theatre, People's Theatre, I4ih 

St. Theatre, New Windsor Theatre. 

8 UNION SQUARE, - - NEW YORK. 



MOSELEY'S NEW HAVEN HOUSE. 



FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 

MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed 
hotel in the city, with the most central and delightful lo- 
cation. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 



F. A. & D. R. ALLING, 



©@^1« mad "W®®® 



755 CHAPEL. 16 and 98 EAST WATER STS. 



